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Congress Grabs Bigger Role in Setting R&D Policy 


A fact of political life in the budget turmoil of recent 
months is that Congress, wielding its fiscal authority, is 
increasingly pushing aside the Bush Administration in set- 
ting the government’s policies and priorities for science and 
technology. 

Budgetary stringencies have tended to mask this shift of 
power. Scarce money is indeed a potent factor in making 
program choices in the madcap atmosphere of Gramm- 
Rudman budget politics. But in the absence of Presidential 
vigor and coherence in the research area, the important 
choices are increasingly being made on Capitol Hill, often in 
defiance of the Administration’s preferences. The examples 
are many, but among the more prominent and politically 
significant are these: 

© By employing the power of the purse, the Congress has 
drastically scaled down and redesigned the centerpiece of 
the Bush space program, the space station. 

@ It has postponed a start on Bush’s grandiose long-term 


Perils of “Whistle-Blowing’”—P. 3 
Good Budget for French R&D—P. 6 


plan fora moon-to-Mars manned program. Otherwise known 
as the Space Exploration Initiative (SEI), the Mars program 
is a pet project of Vice President Quayle, who chairs the 
National Space Council. Advocacy of the venture is one of 
Quayle’s few claims to a substantive role in government 
affairs. 

®@ The Congress has cut the Strategic Defense Initiative 
to a new budget low, in the process ignoring appeals from 
Bush. The new SDI budget dips below $3 billion for the first 
time since 1985, and the program’s survival is increasingly 
doubtful. 

@ In defiance of the Administration’s hostility to ‘‘in- 
dustrial policy’’—the shorthand term for federal aid to boost 
high-tech industry—the Congress has increased funds for the 
Commerce Department’s fledgling Advanced Technology 
Program, from $10 million requested by Bush to $36 million. 
The program, designed to promote the development of 
commercial technologies, is a Congressional creation that 
was ignored by Reagan. Bush has shown increasing toler- 
ance for the program, but no enthusiasm. 

e Also running counter to Administration tendencies, 
Congress is channeling more industrial money through the 


Pentagon’s Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA), 
the sub rosa American version of a Ministry of Technology. 
While the overall Pentagon budget is going down, DARPA’s 

(Continued on Page 2) 


In Brief 


By aruling of the Office of Management and Budget, 
NSF’s research budget has been docked $40 million to 
cover logistics of the NSF Antarctic Program previously 
charged to the Pentagon. Overall, the NSF budget in- 
creases by 11 percent, from $2.083 billion last year to 
$2.316 this year. NSF’s research account, always 
hardpressed and sluggish in growth, will about keep up 
with scientific inflation, rising 6 percent, to $1.7 billion. 

Deficit-cutting pressure has also impinged on the Super- 
conducting Super Collider, but it’ s not expected to delay the 
project, whose estimated costs have more than doubled in 
five years. Congress cut $75 million from the White House 
request for $318 million, but simultaneously lifted restric- 
tions on $25 million held over from last year. A House- 
Senate conference report urged Texas to fill the gap with 
some of the $1 billion sweetener it offered to get the project. 
To general disbelief, the SSC promoters have announced 
that the otherwise impoverished Soviet Union wants to 
contribute $200 million for SSC instrumentation. 

Senator Claiborne Pell’s staff specialist for paranor- 
mal affairs, Scott Jones, has quietly labored for years 
promoting the Senator’s interest in ‘‘psi’’ research and 
assorted matters of the occult. But now his boss, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, has repri- 
manded Jones for a letter he wrote warning Defense 
Secretary Cheney that the word ‘‘Simone’”’ can be heard 
in reverse playings of his speeches and those of the 
President and Secretary of State. Jones expressed fear 
that it might be an inadvertently revealed code word. 
Two years ago, Jones visited the USSR to establish 
contact with Soviet psiresearchers. Among other things, 
he reported, the Soviets were researching psychic forces 
for improving agricultural yields (SGR, December 1, 
1988: ‘‘Glasnost Brings Closer Links for US, USSR ‘Psi’ 
Research’’). Pell has urged NSF to give psi research a 
fair hearing. NSF has responded that all proposals re- 
ceive a fair hearing. 

Robert M. White, President of the National Academy of 
Engineering since 1983, will be a candidate for another 
four-year term in elections in March. 
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... “Budget Crisis ls Only Beginning,” NASA Told 


(Continued from Page 1) 
was raised 13 percent, to a total of nearly $1.4 billion, of 
which $75 million was earmarked by Congress for High 
Definition Television (HDTV). More than any other tech- 
nology, HDTV symbolizes the Congressional-Executive 
clash on the proper role of government in assisting high-tech 
industry. Earlier this year, Craig Fields was removed from 
the directorship of DARPA amid rumors that his enthusiasm 
for nurturing promising commercial technologies had of- 
fended White House Chief of Staff John Sununu. 

® And, reflecting misguided concern over the fiscal 
weight of ‘‘big science’’ and the ethical implications of 
genetics research, Congress has voted a largely symbolic 
reduction in funds that the Administration requested for the 
Human Genome Project. The sum voted is $13 million 
below the requested $103 million. But the Genome will 
prosper, since the new budget is nearly double the amount it 
received last year. Nonetheless, the gap between appropria- 
tion and request is noteworthy as a rare instance of Congress 
voting less than the Administration’s wishes for a program 
of the National Institutes of Health. 

Congress has traditionally chafed about omissions or 
emphases in this or that aspect of the White House’s R&D 
planning. The legislators long ago became dominant in 
some science-related areas popular with the public, such as 
biomedical research and science education. To benefit the 
latter, Congress has regularly shifted funds out of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation’s research accounts, this year 
raising the education budget by $50 million toa total of $322 
million; that’s $100 million more than NSF received for 
education last year. But, even against this background of 
Congressional involvement, the fiscal 1991 budget reflects 
a forceful expansion of legislative influence into new, politi- 
cally sensitive territory. 

The prolonged budget process, running nearly a month 
into the new fiscal year, has assisted this foray by concen- 
trating both Congressional and executive attention on deficit 
reduction, tax equity, and political advantage. Hanging over 
the proceedings has been the need to restrain discretionary 
spending in pursuit of the five-year goal of a $500 billion 
budget reduction. 

As a champion of big science, the Administration would 
normally have plunged into the legislative battle in behalf of 
its high-tech extravaganzas and reservations about indus- 
trial policy. But, absorbed by the Gulf crisis and in confusion 
over the tax issue, it didn’t expend political capital on issues 
of science and technology. The handful of Senators and 
Representatives who specialize in such things, and on whom 
their colleagues generally rely for guidance, thus had an 
open field. 


The path was eased for them by a general feeling on © 


Capitol Hill that the White House is bogged down in 
antiquated thinking on the linkage between research and 
industrial competitiveness. There is respect for the Adminis- 


tration’s chief spokesman on these matters, D. Allan Brom- 
ley, the President’s Science Adviser, who toes the White 
House line on industrial policy and budgetary restraint, 
while creating the impression that, privately, he may harbor 
other thoughts. But the Congress is increasingly impatient 
with and dismayed by the Bush Administration’s handling 
of research policies and programs. 

The most conspicuous declaration of legislative author- 
ity is aimed at the NASA budget, from which the Congress 
sliced $551 million from the $2.4 billion requested for 
continuation of the space-station. The program has been 
raging out of financial control ever since Reagan announced 
its creation in 1984. Since then, estimates for the space 
station have risen from $7 billion to $37 billion, with no sign 
of embarrassment or concern at the White House. 

The amount included in the new budget was a compro- 
mise between NASA’s House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, chaired by Bob Traxler (D-Mich.), and the Senate 
counterpart, chaired by Barbara Mikulski (D-Md.) But the 
two Subcommittee heads weren’t being stingy—they were 
being selective. NASA, as it turns out, received an overall 
budget increase this year of 13 percent, the largest of any 
major federal agency. 

The reduction in space-station money, splitting the dif- 
ference between the two houses, was revealed in a confer- 
ence report warning NASA that ‘‘the budget crisis is only 
beginning,’’ and adding that the space station is in jeopardy 
if plans aren’t sharply scaled back. The sermon didn’t end 
there. 

Rather, it went on to tell NASA: “‘In short, the space 
station should be developed in useful phases—beginning 
with a man-tended capability—followed by a manned capa- 
bility and concluding with a permanently manned space sta- 
tion. The conferees believe that concept or a similar ap- 
proach should be implemented now—if any station is to 
survive.” 

Emphasizing that “‘the maximum annual growth in NASA’s 
budget cannot exceed eight to ten percent,’ the report 
directed NASA to report back within 90 days with new plans 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

for the space station. On the moon-and-Mars program, for 
which $37 million was requested, the conference report 
expressed sympathy and hopes for the future, but noted the 
“*severe budgetary constraints which limit the agency’s 
ability to maintain previously authorized projects and ac- 
tivities.”’ 

After a long grace period, there is now a strong feeling in 
Washington that the Bush Administration is out of touch 
with domestic reality, oblivious to the economic woes 
spreading through the economy, and without any bright 
ideas on how to respond. In science circles, confidence has 
wilted, too, though Bromley’s presence remains a source of 
reassurance for many who might otherwise join the doubt- 
ers. Inresearch-related matters, the Presidential rhetoric has 
been good, and the attention to ceremonial detail, always 
important to the statesmen of science, has been outstanding. 
The President has visited the National Academy of Sciences 
and he meets now and then with his Council of Advisers for 
Science and Technology. 

But the act is fading. The new fiscal imperatives are 
mocking the mega-projects in space and physics, but Bush 
remains devoted to them, despite lack of means to pay the 
bills. His occasionally repeated commitment. to Reagan’s 
goal of doubling the NSF budget between 1988-1992 (now 
extended to 1993) has never been accompanied by an 
emphatic lobbying push. Congress is distracted by the many 
competing demands for the pot of appropriations money 
NSF must share with housing, veterans, and NASA. Noting 
the lack of Presidential pressure in behalf of NSF, it has 
praised NSF fulsomely—and trimmed its budget to help out 
with other commitments. It has not gone unnoted on Capitol 
Hill that the President remains strongly committed to the 
technologically hallucinatory SDI, for which he requested 
over $4.5 billion this year, while $2.2 billion was sought for 
NSF. 

The difficulty with running science policy from Capitol 
Hill is that the Congress is unwieldy, fractious, and inca- 
pable of passing up opportunities to deliver benefits to the 
folks back home. But by default, the Congress is slipping 
into territory that belongs to the White House—DSG 
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There Is a Technology Policy, 
And You Can Get a Copy 


The many who rage that the US lacks a technology 
policy must now contend with a 13-page publication, 
issued from a lofty official perch, and bearing the title 
US Technology Policy. 

It’s essentially a restatement of well-worn speeches 
and Congressional testimony to the effect that technol- 
ogy is crucial to national well-being and therefore a 
federal role is warranted. But a conservative theme is 
stated in an early sentence: ‘“Competitive market forces 
determine, for the most part, an optimal allocation of 
US technological resources.’’ The government’s role, it 
says, is to create a helpful atmosphere for private 
enterprise, while filling in neglected spots. 


US Technology Policy is available without charge 
from: Office of Science and Technology Policy, Old 
Executive Office Building, Room 431, Washington, 
DC 20506; tel. 202/395-7347. 


About a year in preparation, the publication bears 
the imprint of the White House Office of Science and 
Technology Policy, where it was written in collabora- 
tion with the Office of Management and Budget. A 
covering letter from OSTP Director D. Allan Bromley, 
dated September 26, addresses the publication to the 
Chairmen of the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees. 

Why to them? The answer from OSTP is that it had 
to go someplace. Why was it published? The answer is 
that the 1976 Act of Congress that created OSTP man- 
dated an annual report on technology, which was later 
amended to a biennial report, and then simply forgotten 
about. OSTP Director Bromley apparently decided it 
might be desirable to revive the document. 

On the increasingly disputed issue of the appropri- 
ate federal role in commercial technologies, US Tech- 
nology Policy states, under ‘‘Federal R&D Responsi- 
bilities,’’ that the government should *‘Participate with 
the private sector in precompetitive research on ge- 
neric, enabling technologies that have the potential to 
contribute to a broad range of government and commer- 
cial applications. 

“‘In many cases,”’ it continues, “‘these technolo- 
gies have evolved from government-funded basic re- 
search, but technical uncertainties are not sufficiently 
reduced to permit assessment of full commercial poten- 
tial.”’ 
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Copyright-Suit Winner Faces Misconduct Charge 


Woe to the ‘‘whistle-blower’’ who succeeds. 

That venerable theme of organizational life is being 
played out in the case of Heidi S. Weissmann, MD, the 
nuclear-medicine researcher who last year won a copyright- 
infringement suit against her former mentor and collabora- 
tor, Leonard M. Freeman. Both worked at the Montefiore 
Medical Center, a teaching hospital of Yeshiva University’s 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine, in New York City. 

Since filing the suit in 1987, Weissmann has been unem- 
ployed, locked out of her $100,000-a-year job at Montefiore 
and blackballed, she says, by Montefiore administrators 
who once praised her as a scientific prodigy. Freeman 
remains at Montefiore, where, shortly after the nasty busi- 
ness began, he was promoted to Vice Chairman of the 
Unified Department of Nuclear Medicine at Montefiore and 
Einstein. Freeman holds many publication credits and pro- 
fessional honors, and was President of the Society of Nu- 
clear Medicine in 1979-80. 

Last year, after winning the copyright suit, Weissmann 
turned down a confidential written offer from Montefiore to 
shut up and go away for $150,000 (SGR, May 1, 1990: 
**Plagiarist Gets Promoted, Victim Is Out of A Job’’). The 
offer from Montefiore explicitly stated that Weissmann 


would tell Congressional inquirers that Freeman ‘‘did not 
engage in any scientific misconduct or breach of profes- 
sional ethics.”’ 


Now, in a letter to Weissmann dated October 4, Monte- 
fiore proposes to cast the whistle-blower as culprit. The 
letter, signed by Garet M. Gordon, MD, Medical Director of 
Montefiore, states that following a recommendation by a 
Montefiore Inquiry Panel, Weissmann and Freeman are to 
be the subject of an investigation into whether a ‘‘pattern of 
rotating authorship’”’ in their long-ago days of collaboration 
constituted ‘‘scientific misconduct.’’ Montefiore has ad- 
vised Weissmann that she will be required ‘‘to share the 
costs of the hearing’’ or agree to ‘‘a waiver of the use of a 
court reporter.”’ 

Weissmann says her legal fees in three years of disputes 
with Freeman and Montefiore have exceeded $500,000, 
paid out of savings and family resources. Freeman testified 
on one occasion that ‘‘Montefiore Hospital has given me a 
letter indicating my legal expenses will be reimbursed at a 
reasonable rate.”’ 

The October 4 letter announcing the investigation ad- 
vised Weissmann that the proceedings will be conducted in 
accord with Montefiore’s ‘‘Rules of Procedure Under the 
Policy to Prevent and Investigate Misconduct in Scientific 
Research.”’ These rules state that ‘‘hearsay evidence may be 
admissible, at the discretion of the [investigating] Panel,”’ 
and that ‘““The hearing need not be conducted pursuant to 
strict rules of evidence or according to any other formal rules 
of law relating to the examination of witnesses or the 
presentation of evidence.”’ 

The independent counsel for the Montefiore investiga- 


tion, Kenneth Harfenist, told SGR that the rules are based on 
standards for administrative proceedings and are therefore 
less strict than those employed in judicial proceedings. 
Weissmann has not responded to the invitation to participate 
in the investigation. 

‘Weissmann’s copyright victory, by a 2-1 decision of the 
US Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit in February 
1989, was accompanied by a strongly worded opinion that 
reversed a 1988 finding in Freeman’s favor by a District 
Court trial judge. The appeals court majority stated that 
Freeman had ‘‘attempted to pass off the work [by Weiss- 
mann] as his own,”’ and that he sought peer recognition 
‘*without paying the usual price that accompanies scientific 
research and writing, that is to say, by the sweat of his 
brow.”’ Freeman appealed the ruling to the United States 
Supreme Court, which refused to take the case, thus allow- 
ing the decision favoring Weissmann to stand as the final 
legal ruling. 

Freeman contended at the trial and on appeal that the 
disputed work was the product of a collaboration and was 
available for use by either party without crediting the other. 
Weissmann argued that she had outgrown her junior-senior 
research relationship with Freeman, but that he persisted in 
treating her independently produced research as a joint 
product. 

The Montefiore Inquiry Panel that recommended the 
misconduct investigation expressed indifference to the court 
findings, stating that ‘“The committee did not feel bound by 
the decisions of the Appellate Court or the District Court...”’ 
However, the District Court ruling—favoring Freeman and 
later reversed—was hailed by Spencer Foreman, President 
of Montefiore, when it was handed down in 1988. Inamemo 
to the Montefiore staff, he wrote: ‘“The Federal District 
Court has completely vindicated our colleague, Leonard M. 
Freeman, MD. ...1 know you are all as pleased as I am with 
the decision reached by the federal court.’’ The 1989 Court 
of Appeals decision favoring Weissmann did not inspire him 
to a similar conclusion in her behalf. 

The dispute between Weissmann and Freeman was the 
culmination of a long association that began in 1977, when 
Weissmann, then a fourth-year resident, became affiliated 
with Montefiore’s Department of Nuclear Medicine. She 
and Freeman eventually were listed as co-authors on some 
70 papers, with the majority on the diagnostic use of deriva- 
tives of iminodiacetic acid, a radiopharmaceutical sub- 
stance. 

Weissmann quickly established herself as a leading 
worker in the field, winning many plaudits. Freeman en- 
dorsed her for an award in 1982, stating, ‘‘I doubt many 
other 30-year-old investigators could match her first-class 
productivity.’’ In 1984, the then-Chairman of the Depart- 
ment described Weissmann as “‘nationally prominent (and 
even internationally)’’ in her field of research. 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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But within a few years, the relationship between the 
rising scientific star and her department rapidly deterio- 
rated. In 1986, Weissmann sought a half-year ‘‘working 
sabbatical’’ at full pay to write a grant proposal. The out- 
come was a half-pay, full-year sabbatical, beginning in 
September 1986. While on sabbatical, she was notified by 
the Department Chairman, M. Donald Blaufox, that her 
scheduled return to work in September 1987 would be on a 
‘‘probationary basis’’—an upsetting prospect, given her 
length of employment in the Department. Weissmann re- 
sponded by filing a discrimination complaint with the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. At the time, Ye- 
shiva University was involved in a long and rancorous 
dispute with women faculty members accusing it of sex 
discrimination. 

In August 1987, afew weeks before Weissmann’s sched- 
uled date of return to Montefiore, she found that Freeman, in 
preparing a syllabus for a seminar he was to give at another 
medical school, had deleted her name from achapter she had 
solely authored in 1985 and substituted his own. Freeman 
altered the title slightly, but the material was otherwise 
identical. Weissmann successfully applied for a temporary 
restraining order against use of the material, thus beginning 
years of legal proceedings. 

A few days later, however, she found herself locked out 
of her office. In October 1987, Chairman Blaufox an- 
nounced Freeman’s appointment to Vice Chairman of the 
Department. Blaufox insisted that Weissmann was welcome 
to return to work, but she insisted that she had been fired. She 
also claims that in seeking appointments elsewhere, she has 
encountered evidence of reputation bashing by her former 
colleagues. 

Meanwhile, the controversy has spawned other litiga- 
tion. Weissmann has filed a suit against her former bosses 
and their institutions, charging a variety of offenses, includ- 
ing sex discrimination, unequal pay, retaliatory discharge, 
human rights violations, and violations under the Racketeer 
Influenced and Corrupt Organizations Act. The suit seeks 
but does not specify financial damages and corrective ac- 
tions by the defendants. Depositions have been taken from 
Freeman and Blaufox; a trial date has not been set. 

Statements concerning their experiences working under 
Freeman have been provided by several physician-research- 
ers formerly at Montefiore. One statement, dated June 15, 
1990, is by Jeffrey Leppo, MD, Director of Nuclear Cardi- 
ology of the Department of Nuclear Medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts Medical Center, Worcester. 

Leppo states that during an NIH fellowship at Montefiore 
from 1976-79, he shared an office with Weissmann, who 
“‘who was engaged in research on hepatobiliary (IDA) 
imaging. I personally observed,’’ Leppo continued, ‘‘that 
she was the primary investigator in connection with this 
work, including collecting initial data, conducting patient- 


imaging tests, obtaining and evaluating the correlative stud- 
ies, analyzing the data, and writing it up. 

“*T had numerous occasions to observe her working 
nights and weekends on this project, in addition to our 
‘usual’ daytime schedule,’’ Leppo added. ‘“To my knowl- 
edge, Dr. Freeman did not participate in her research and 
work at all, other than making departmental resources avail- 
able to Dr. Weissmann for patient studies. It was common 
knowledge in the department, however, that Dr. Freeman 
expected all publications in nuclear medicine would have 
his name ‘added’ as a ‘coauthor’ of the published work.”’ 

Another statement, dated June 19, 1990, is from Peter J. 
Wilk, MD, a surgeon in practice in New York City, who was 
an Assistant Professor of Surgery at Montefiore from 1979- 
84. During that time, Wilk stated, ‘‘I had hundreds of cases 
which required nuclear scanning. I had consequently almost 
daily contact with Dr. Freeman and or Dr.Weissmann,”’ 
adding that he conducted research and co-authored a paper 
with Weissmann. “‘I know absolutely and categorically,”’ 
Wilk asserts, “‘that the works on which her name, Dr. 
Freeman’s name, my name and others appeared, were writ- 
ten exclusively by Dr. Weissmann... 

**She did 99+% of the work. Dr. Freeman’s contribution 
was, at best, minimal. He edited a word here and there, but 
made no substantial changes or additions. He did, however, 
xerox the scans she assembled. That seemed to be his major 
contribution. . . . It was astonishing, therefore, for me to read 
that he claimed these works for himself. The credit goes to 
her and her alone, and his actions are disgraceful,’’ Wilk 
stated. 

SGR sought comment from Freeman, and was iold by his 
office that he was out of the country. On past occasions, he 
has declined to comment on the various litigations between 
him and Weissmann. The General Counsel for Montefiore, 
Nadia Adler, told SGR that the Leppo and Wilk letters ‘‘are 
under consideration as part of the internal view.’’ In August, 
in a letter addressed to ‘‘Dear Colleagues’’ at Montefiore 
and Einstein, Freeman disputed the Leppo and Wilk allega- 
tions on a point-by-point basis. 

In a related legal action, Yeshiva University has filed a 
libel suit against a Washington-based public-interest organi- 
zation, the National Coalition for Universities in the Public 
Interest, and its Executive Director, Leonard M. Minsky. 
The Coalition, a Nader creation, has championed Weiss- 
mann’s cause in various forums. Its most conspicuous pres- 
entation came last May 13 in a quarter-page advertisement 
on the op-ed page of the New York Times headlined ‘* Are 
Montefiore Hospital and the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine Protecting a Plagiarist?”’ 

Noting that plagiarism is a sin proscribed by NIH, the 
advertisement stated that Yeshiva and Einstein ‘‘are both 
supporting a professor judged responsible by the US Court 
of Appeals for ‘appropriating another’s work without cred- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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France: Science Thrives With Steady Political Support 


Paris. Unionized and politicized, the scientific commu- 
nity here is constantly on alert for signs of neglect or 
maltreatment by its predominant patron, the government. 
But a series of good budgets have left our researchers with 
relatively few complaints. Along with fiscal growth, they 
find comfort in the presence in high circles of one of the 
nation’s leading statesman of science, Hubert Curien, Min- 
ister of Research and Technology. A veteran of major 
positions in the research and development establishment, 
Curien has been the Socialist government’s chief of science 
since 1984. The recently released 1991 budget reaffirms the 
privileged position of research and development in the 
allocation of government resources. Only education and 
environment shared similar good fortune. 

Following an annual increase of 7.1 percent from 1989 to 
1990, the civilian research budget is to increase by 7.3 
percent in 1991—1o the equivalent of nearly $9 billion. The 
French parliamentary system has its own brand of behind- 
the-scenes budget strife. But once a budget is stated by the 
Administration, the arguments are over. The frequent Wash- 
ington spectacle of budget paralysis well into a new fiscal 
year is simply unthinkable. 

The generally pleased reception afforded the accelerat- 
ing budget growth has diverted attention from various R&D 
priority shifts that are under way or forthcoming. At the 
beginning of the year, the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique (CNRS), the principal agency for support of 
basic research, eliminated a large number of research units, 
particularly those in the life sciences. Nothing unusual in 
that, since every year, new units are established and others 
are terminated. The difference, however, was that the action 


Weissmann 
(Continued from Page 5) 


iting the author’—and they have fired his victim.’’ The ad- 
vertisement concluded with a request for an investigation of 
the case by the National Institutes of Health. 

Yeshiva’s libel suit responded that ‘‘Dr. Freeman is not 
an adjudicated plagiarist; the US Court of Appeals in a 2-1 
decision reversing the District Court, ruled that Dr. Freeman 
infringed Dr. Weissmann’s copyright, but made no finding 
as to plagiarism.’’ Yeshiva denied that it was ‘‘protecting”’ 
Freeman. 

The Minsky response, filed September 17, states that 
plagiarism’ is defined as ‘infringement’ in both legal and 
common-usage dictionaries.’’ It added that the statement 
that Yeshiva is protecting Freeman ‘‘is true, since it has 
taken no action to sanction him in the 28-month period since 
the finding was made that he engaged in copyright infringe- 
ment.’’ The response to Yeshiva also noted that Freeman’s 
legal fees have been ‘‘paid by Montefiore Hospital, which 
has an affiliation agreement and close working relationship 


eee 


was taken by CNRS Director General Francois Kourilsky 
and his assistant for life sciences, Claude Paoletti, without 
consulting CNRS’ National Committee, which includes 
trade unionists and scientists. The change favored molecular 
biology over organic biology. This outcome had been incon- 
clusively sought for years by many who contended that the 
French life sciences were bogged down in obsolete fiefdoms. 

The earth sciences have undergone a major scrutiny, 
though this one involved a rather broadly based consultative 
process. During the spring, 300 earth scientists, selected 
from a group of approximately 1800, met under the leader- 
ship of a leading geophysicist, Xavier Le Pichon. Together, 
they wrote scenarios for the future of French earth sciences, 
from the aspect of equipment, observation satellites, a light 
drilling ship (the Nevis), three-dimensional seismic imag- 
ing, ion sounding, and so on. They also examined the 
relationship of the earth sciences to water and planetary 
resources research, ocean-atmosphere exchanges, and real- 
time tectonics. 

In reality, this grand menu did not spring unaided from 
the brainstorming of 300 specialists. The various items had 
been pulled together in the various departments of Curien’s 
Ministry. Presented with a list that basically made good 
sense for the progress and application of the earth sciences, 
the unwieldy group of 300 expressed its approval. This is not 
surprising, since the earth scientists are not notable for 
making trouble. Curien told of his high regard for their dis- 
ciplines, but he lectured them that they suffer from a fear of 
the tangible and concrete, noting their tendency to build 
models rather than measure reality. Citing the greenhouse 

(Continued on Page 7) 


with Yeshiva... ‘‘ 

Yeshiva’s suit against Minsky and the coalition also 
charges libel in a letter by Minsky, published in Nature in 
May 1989, accusing Yeshiva of sex discrimination. Minsky 
responded that the accusation was accurate. He also con- 
tends that Yeshiva’s libel suit against him and the organiza- 
tion he heads is a legalistic ploy to silence criticism, other- 
wise known asa SLAPP suit, for ‘‘Strategic Lawsuit Against 
Public Participation.”’ 

There can be little doubt that Montefiore, Einstein, and 
Yeshiva are taking a terrible publicity beating for their 
treatment of Weissmann. A prominent Jewish philanthro- 
pist, Rita Kaplan, has taken up the cause of Weissmann, 
whom she has known from childhood and, in letters to other 
donors, heaped scorn on Yeshiva and affiliated institutions 
for their behavior in the case. 

Montefiore shows no sign of yielding. Though Weiss- 
mann has incurred great financial costs, as well as distrac- 
tion from reestablishing her career, she says she’s not about 
to quit. The institutions have behaved outrageously, Weiss- 
mann insists, and they shouldn’t get away with it—-DSG 
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More In Print: Decommissioning Old Nuclear Plants 


(Continued from Page 8) 

that the data collected in the banks are ‘‘often incomplete 
and not comparable across crops. This makes it extremely 
difficult,’’ the report asserts, ‘‘for ARS to set priorities and 
allocate funding among the various types of genetic re- 
sources and management activities.”’ The GAO’s specific 
recommendations for doing it better inspired ARS to a 
response that, in effect, said, thanks very much, but mind 
your own business. ‘‘Some of the suggestions will be diffi- 
cult to implement or the data difficult to acquire,’’ the ARS 
stated, adding that, as ‘“‘USDA’s in-house research arm,”’ 
ARS ‘‘prides itself on its scientific expertise to solve prob- 
lems and manage research, and it desires to provide a stable 
environment for its career scientists.”” 

Another by GAO: Nuclear Research and Development: 
Shippingport Decommissioning—How Applicable Are the 
Lessons Learned? (GAO/RCED-90-208; 26 pp., nocharge), 
looks at the future relevance of experience obtained in 
dismantling the nation’s first commercial power reactor, the 
Shippingport, Pa., plant, which the Department of Energy 


France 
(Continued from Page 6) 


effect, the Minister declared that the models hide what is not 
understood. 

In the budget for 1991, the space program retains its 
position as the most favored item in the government’s broad 
commitment to science and technology. The space budget 
rises by 14 percent to satisfy the growing appetite of ven- 
tures in big science and technology—the Ariane 5 rocket, 
the Hermes shuttle, and the Columbus space laboratory. 

To the delight of the space establishment, under criticism 
here as elsewhere for its costs, economists from the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg (the BETA laboratory) have recently 
reported favorably on the economics of space spending. 
Each franc invested in French and European Space Agency 
projects, they contend, has indirectly brought another 3.2 
francs to the enterprises receiving the funds. Skeptics 
abound, particularly in regard to the increasingly costly 
Hermes and Columbus programs. But with or without the 
economists’ appealing conclusion, the government would 
unquestionably continue to spend heavily on space technol- 
ogy, which it regards as uniquely beneficial to the industrial 
economy. 

Germany, suddenly burdened by the surprisingly high 
costs of resurrecting the decrepit eastern region, is showing 
less enthusiasm for Europe’s space ambitions. But France, 
the industrial core of Europe’s space program, hasn’t wa- 
vered, at least so far. 

The Mitterrand government is genuinely imbued with 
faith in science and technology as indispensable ingredients 
of national prosperity and security. There is no quibbling 
about the importance of science.—FS 


began taking apart in 1985 after 25 years of operation. 
Decommissioning costs, now recognized as a major addi- 
tional item in nuclear operations, were relatively small in 
this instance—about $91 million. But GAO concluded that 
Shippingport was atypical of the 60 or so plants for which 
decommissioning is planned by the year 2015. Shippingport 
was radiologically cleaner, the report states, and ‘“DOE 
disposed of the pressure vessel in one piece instead of 
cutting it up or letting the radiation decay over many years 
before starting decommissioning.’’ GAO concluded that 
“the lessons learned from Shippingport may diminish by the 
time a large number of utilities decommission their plants.”’ 

Order GAO publications from: USGAO, PO Box 6015, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 20877; tel. 202/275-6241. 


Job Changes & Appointments 


Victor Rabinowitch has left the National Academy of 
Sciences, where he was Executive Director of the Office of 
International Affairs, to become Vice President for Pro- 
grams of the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Founda- 
tion, headquartered in Chicago. 

George M.C. Fisher, CEO of Motorola Inc., has been 
elected Chairman of the Council on Competitiveness, 
succeeding John E. Young, CEO of Hewlett-Packard, who 
held the post since the founding of the Council, in 1986. 
Comprising high-tech industrial firms, research universi- 
ties, and a sprinkling of organized labor, the Council is a 
high-class lobbying act in support of federal spending for 
R&D, academic research, and science education. 

Frank L. Huband has become Executive Director of the 
American Society for Engineering Education. A veteran of 
NSF, his most recent post there was Director of the Electri- 
cal and Communications System Division in the Directorate 
for Engineering. 
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In Print: SDI Spinoffs, Hearing Loss, FDA, Biotech 


The publications listed are obtainable as indicated—not 
from SGR. 

Technology Applications Program: Strategic Defense 
Initiative (22 pp., no charge), the 1990 report of SDI’s 
Technology Applications Office, a thin booklet on a slight 
subject: spinoffs to the civilian economy from SDI, which 
says the $16 billion it has spent since 1984 on missile- 
defense research has coincidentally produced ‘‘a wave of 
new technology with applications to almost every imagin- 
able scientific discipline ranging from medicine to the 
preservation of the global environment.”’ Various glitzy de- 
velopments are enumerated, ranging from medical lasers to 
computer security. The list, however, is puny and invites 
wonder about what might have been accomplished by direct 
pursuit of these and other technologies. No matter; SDI is 
sinking fast under the weight of Congressional skepticism 
and deficit reduction. The report includes summaries of a 
flock of federal laws passed since 1980 to extract economic 
benefits from government labs. Most studies have con- 
cluded that the success rate from this legislation is pretty 
low. 

Order from: Strategic Defense Initiative Organization, 
Office of Technology Applications, Washington, DC 20301- 
7100; tel. 703/693-1556. 


Noise and Hearing Loss: Consensus Statement (Vol- 
ume 8, No. 1; 24 pp., no charge), from the Natiorial Institutes 
of Health, another report from its ongoing series of consen- 
sus conferences, which employ a courtroom-style format at 
which specialists present their views to an expert panel. 
Audience participation follows, and then the panel retires to 
prepare a statement intended to reflect the state of medical 
knowledge on the topic at hand and promising lines of 
research. This consensus statement, derived from a meeting 
last January, warns that many commonplace 
sources—including power tools, farm vehicles, toys, medi- 
cal instruments, and high-fi equipment—can produce haz- 
ardous exposures. It adds that “‘public awareness of the 
hazard is low.’’ (Next on the consensus-development agenda: 
Clinical Uses of Botulinum Toxin, November 12-14; for in- 
formation, Stephanie E. Clipper, 301/496-1143.) 

Order the consensus statement on hearing loss from: Office 
of Medical Applications of Research, NIH, Building 1, Room 
260, Bethesda, Md. 20892; tel. 301/496-5641. 


Interim Progress Report of the Advisory Committee on 
the Food and Drug Administration (8 pp., plus supplemen- 
tary material, nocharge), a midterm report by the committee 
appointed in March by Health and Human Services Secre- 
tary Louis W. Sullivan to recommend treatment for the 
sinking FDA. An imbalance between money and new, 
complex responsibilities is a major part of the problem, the 
committee states in outlining the scope of its inquiry. It adds 


that additional funds ‘‘should be accompanied by concomi- 
tant improvements in leadership and management.’’ The 
committee, chaired by former FDA Commissioner Charles 
C. Edwards, is scheduled to deliver a final report May 18. 
Among its 16 members is the President’s recently an- 
nounced nominee for FDA Commissioner, David A. Kessler, 
Medical Director, Hospital of the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine. 

Order from: Advisory Committee on the FDA, c/o Eric 
Katz, Executive Director, 740-G Humphrey Building, Wash- 
ington, DC 20201; tel. 202/245-7305. 


Survey of State Government Legislation on Biotech- 
nology: Fall 1990 (32 pp., no charge), latest edition, current 
to October 1, of a compilation periodically issued by the 
Industrial Biotechnology Association. The report shows that 
state legislators continue to be busy with biotech issues, 
possibly their favorite science-related subject. Among the 
topics of the hundreds of bills introduced (of which few ever 
pass), DNA fingerprinting and bovine somatotropin ac- 
counted for nearly half. 

Order from: Industrial Biotechnology Association, 1625 K 
St. NW, Washington, DC 20006; tel. 202/857-0244. 


Biotechnology: Processing Delays Continue for Grow- 
ing Backlog of Patent Applications (GAO/RCED-90-231; 
14 pp., no charge), from the General Accounting Office 
(GAO), investigative service for Congress, states that bio- 
tech patent applications are piling up because of rising 
submissions and a shortage of senior examiners to train 
recruits. As a result, ‘‘first actions’’ on these applications 
took place on average 13 months after filing, compared with 
seven months for other technologies. The report says that 
from January 1989 to July 1990, the backlog of unexamined 
biotech patent applications increased from about 6200 to 
8200, of which over 40 percent were at least one year old. 
The GAO says the Patent and Trademark Office does not 
believe it can meet its 1992 goal of reducing average biotech 
processing time from the current 26 months to 18 months, 
the average for other applications. The study was requested 
by Rep. Ron Wyden (D-Oregon), Chairman, Small Business 
Subcommittee on Regulation, Business Opportunities, and 
Energy. 

Also from the GAO: Plant Germplasm: Improving Data 
for Management Decisions, Volume I (GAO/PEMD-91- 
5A; 83 pp.) and Plant Germplasm: A Data Collection 
Framework and Questionnaire, Volume II (GAO/PEMD- 
91-5B; 61 pp.), companion reports (free of charge) ad- 
dressed to Secretary of Agriculture Clayton Yeutter con- 
cerning the National Plant Germplasm System, a network of 
plant gene banks, containing some 400,000 specimens, 
managed by the Agricultural Research Service (ARS) of the 
US Department of Agriculture (USDA). GAO concluded 

(Continued on Page 7) 








